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THE UTILIZATION OF RESOURCES 
IN THE PRESERVICE EDUCATION 


OF TEACHERS 


Wuen the Commission on Teacher Education of 
the American Council on Education began its five- 
year, nation-wide, co-operative study of teacher edu- 
cation in 1938, it was aware that there existed a 
wealth of resources which could be more effectively 
itilized to equip teachers for their important role in 
American democracy.t One of the major tasks that 
the commission set for itself was to clarify and define 
in greater detail the nature of those resources. An- 
other task was to assist selected colleges and universi- 
ties in working out new ways and means of employing 
those resources wisely. A third task, which will ex- 
tend far beyond the actual life span of the commission 
itself, was to attain wider adoption of the principles 
and techniques of utilizing resources that emerged 
from its studies. This article suggests a few resources 
that ean be utilized successfully in the preservice edu- 
tation of prospective teachers.? 

‘Major Issues in Teacher Education,’’ American 
Council on Education Studies, Series I, Volume II, No. 4, 
Washington 6, ACE, 1938. 

‘The scope of the commission’s studies extended over 
the whole range of teacher education, and its reports em- 
body the summarization of the experiences. A complete 
list of the publications of the commission may be ob- 


tamed from the American Council on Education, 744 Jack- 
sn Place, Washington 6, D. C. 


EDWARD S. EVENDEN 


CHAIRMAN, ACE COMMITTEE ON 
TEACHER EDUCATION 


AND 
L. D. HASKEW 
SECRETARY OF THE COMMITTEB 


The Resource Concept. The term “resource” as 
here used implies more than the raw material from 
which educative experiences are fashioned. In one 
sense, books on library shelves, children in nearby 
YMCA camps, college-faculty members absorbed in 
specialties, and a hundred other things are resources. 
In such a static sense, however, resources can be em- 
ployed fer any kind of teacher education, heading in 
any direction. Books being read by teachers-to-be 
with a purpose, children being observed by students 
who seek definite information about their behavior, 
faculty members engaged in a process of broadening 
a group’s insights—these are resources in a dynamic 
sense. The resources at the command of any college 
or university are not unlimited, but the experience of 
the commission demonstrates clearly that they are far 
more abundant than commonly realized. A group of 
faculty members of one small college wanted to im- 
prove the records kept on students. One of the mem- 
bers attended a workshop with that end in view. His 
experiences there, in his words, “opened my eyes.” 
Back to the campus he went, armed not with a blue- 
print of a record system but with a new concept of 
resources. Arrangements were made for some of the 
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faculty members to visit several colleges which had 
developed better systems; personnel directors of local 
industries were called in to assist; a member of the 
business-administration faculty took the leadership 
in working out and presenting to his colleagues an 
informational background on personnel accounting. 
A study group started the search for the essential 
elements of a record system to fit that college’s own 
situation, requested consultative services, and got 
them. This group soon called in students to advise 
and began to formulate proposals for critical evalua- 
tion by the faculty. Such is the resource concept in 
action. 

Applications of the Concept. What were some of 
the resources employed by the co-operating units in 
the commission’s studies as they first developed, and 
then applied, this approach? Cataloguing is out of 
the question, but a few typical examples should prove 
to be helpful: 


1. Participation by students in the life of a community. 

In some cases, the college life was considered to be the 
natural community for the students and it was used as 
a laboratory in social dynamics. In other cases, students 
were assisted and guided in being good young citizens 
in an actual community. Some colleges led students to 
operate a community service enterprise, analyzing their 
experiences as they went along, while others contented 
themselves with laboratory-type visitation. 
2. Groups formed from members of the college faculty, 
seeking to plan an improvement of practice. Time after 
time, the commission found that colleges had resources 
within their own personnel that had gone undiscovered. 
These resources lay not in the hidden brilliance of some 
individual member, but in a teamwork in thinking and 
acting which gradually emerged from voluntary groups 
which were working on problems of some common concern. 
Individual differences in temperament and philosophy, 
often thought to be insurmountable obstacles to co-opera- 
tive work, seemed to grow less and less significant as 
groups tackled real and immediate problems. Perhaps 
it was because much was learned about the strategy of 
arranging such group enterprises, perhaps there was a 
stimulating effect exercised by the confidence reposed in 
such groups by the constituted authorities, or perhaps 
adherence to the principle of voluntary effort had a good 
bit to do with it. Regardless of cause, such groups were 
found to constitute a resource the freshness and value of 
which it is hard to describe in words. 

3. A genuine belief on the part of a few key leaders 
in the efficiency and feasibility of democratic procedures. 
The first planning conference of the commission? to which 
leaders from the co-operating units came served to con- 
vince many of those in attendance that a democratic 
approach to problems would work in practice and achieve 
values never before realized in attempts to improve a 


college program. The convictions they carried back to 


3Commission on Teacher Education, ‘‘ Bennington 
Planning Conference for the Cooperative Study of Teacher 
Education.’’ Washington: ACE, 1939. 
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their campuses and put into practice in their ow, deal. 
ings seemed to constitute a resource of high utility in 
subsequent developments. ‘ 

4. Students who are participating actively in the proe. 
esses of planning, administering, and evaluating gt. 
tempted improvements. If the participation was genu- 
ine, simple, on a level deemed practical by the student 
truly educative in character, and was considered of high 
moment by the adults concerned, good results could jp 
expected to follow. 

5. The programs and procedures of the public Schools 
in the vicinity of the college or university. The employ. 
ment of these school programs as resources for educating 
members of the faculties of the colleges resulted in the 
development of some highly intriguing possibilities, (\. 
lege-faculty members observed classes for a consider. 
able period of time, engaged in forum discussions with 
parents, helped collect and organize teaching materials, 
substituted for principals and teachers attending a con. 
ference. These and similar enterprises were never wide. 
spread, but the results secured intimate that these school 
systems can become a resource of great value.‘ 

6. The interests of subject-matter specialists in getting 
their subjects taught better in public schools. The Uni- 
versity of Texas, for example, found it highly worth 
while to secure the co-operation of chemistry professors 
in building an improved program of preparation for pros- 
pective teachers of chemistry in high school.5 

7. The experimental approach. Faculty members who 
would have rejected, mentally at least, an innovation 
projected upon theoretical grounds frequently co-operated 
in establishing an experimental try-out of the idea in 
question. Modifications which might have become estab- 
lished fixtures in the curriculum or organization by exeeu- 
tive fiat were abandoned after a trial because the evalua- 
tive evidence indicated that they were of doubtful ‘value. 
Thus real experimentation proved to be a resource of 
decided value, especially when employed under conditions 
which approached scientific objectivity. 

8. The ideas generated by association with other people 
engaged in teacher education. New values to be achieved 
from assemblages of persons with common interests were 
made apparent by the development of enterprises like 
the schools for executives.6 Conferences, carefully 
planned of course, which were participated in by several 
‘‘rank-and-file’? members of the faculty of each institu: 
tion were found to be highly profitable. Workshops i 
which a planning group from one faculty could work 
with similar groups from other faculties resulted in sig 
nificant changes within the institutions involved. Inter 
visitations seemed to have important contributions 


make. To restrict the employment of such resources ‘0 


4 We do not overlook the values accruing from the ue¥ 
concepts of inservice education which forward-lookig 
colleges and universities are working out in co-operation 
with state and local school systems. = 

5 W. Earl Armstrong, Ernest V. Hollis, and Helen » 
Davis, ‘‘The College and Teacher Education.’’ Washing 
ton: Commission on Teacher Education, ACE, pp- 1! 
118. : 
6 Commission on Teacher Education, ‘‘The School 2° 
Executives.’’ Washington: ACE, 1942. 
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q favored few individuals in a college cannot be de- 
feuded in the light of the commission’s experiences. 

9, Consultative services of outsiders used to further 
the achievement of local objectives. One of the major 
woutributions of the commission’s studies was the devel- 
»ment of techniques for the utilization of consultative 
enon Abandoning both the ‘‘expert’’ and the ‘‘ex- 
b rter’? type of service, some colleges and universities 
went far in developing effective procedures for finding 
and using outside assistance. 

10. The enthusiasm of participants in an absorbing 

terprise. No one of the types of resources that have 
peen used for illustrative purposes could be proved to be 
more significant than any other. It does seem, however, 
that there can be no substitute for enthusiasm—calm, 
genuine concern being equally valuable with excited, 
evanescent absorption. The commission saw demonstrated 
ver and over that genuine progress was hard to achieve 
without the employment of this resource. It also saw 
demonstrated sufficiently often to be significant that this 
resource could be discovered and used if the proper tech- 
niques were employed. Improving teacher education is 
rimarily a matter of drawing up better blueprints 
and courses of study; it is closely related to tapping 
nore effectively the personal interests of those engaged 
in this essentially human enterprise. There are ways of 





doing that. 
Steps in Obtaining Optimal Utilization. The utili- 
zation of resourees for undergraduate teacher educa- 
i has at least three important aspects which are 


likely to be overlooked. First, that the full range of 
resources suitable to the performances of a given task 
will be discovered; second, that there will be selection 
of the most fruitful resources in the light of their 


known potentialities; and third, that the use made 
ot each resource will get the most out of that resource 
without destroying the resource itself. Consideration 
of these three aspeets of utilization in the light of the 
commission’s findings and experiences suggests four 
‘teps in the proeess of conservation of resources: 


1. Discovery of resources. The logical approach would 
to make a survey of the resources available to a par- 
lar collegiate institution, The commission’s experi- 
ence, however, indicates that the discovery of resources 
takes place best when there is a particular problem to 

e solved, when there is a general atmosphere of looking 
for new assistance, when the experimental use of a re- 
source can be made as soon as it is discovered, and when 
there is a continuous, long-term, co-operative search for 
lew resources. The experiences of others who have faced 

® same problem should be sought; outside consultants 
may be used to advantage; the study group will need to 
iganize its search in detail and exercise rigid discipline 
carrying it through. 

-. Employment of effective techniques for the use of 
‘ach resource. The commission has had the privilege of 
. tking closely with many colleges and universities as 
‘iey evolved vastly improved techniques for using certain 
“sources. It has seen other agencies do the same thing. 
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One illustration will be used to demonstrate the point. 
A three-day preopening conference of the faculty was 
being used by one college in an effort to capitalize upon 
something the exact nature of which was never quite 
clear to those concerned. Nothing seemed to happen ex- 
cept that a lot of mimeographed material was given out 
and talked over; subcommittees made reports but little 
took place on the basis of these reports. With advice and 
stimulation from outside, the techniques of using this re- 
source were changed. The conference was focused upon 
a particular problem. A cross-sectional planning com- 
mittee worked out the structure 
period of time. 


over a considerable 
Careful attention was given to the de- 
velopment of motivation for solving the particular prob- 
lem. Personalities were given consideration in choosing 
leaders. Preliminary announcements were written in a 
manner which conveyed an atmosphere of genuine co- 
operation. The locale of the conference was moved to a 
pleasant spot off the campus. Morale-building, recrea- 
tional features were provided, and attendance was made 
voluntary. Very carefully devised machinery was set up 
for carrying on after the conference, and the conference 
itself featured wide and meaningful participation by those 
engaged. That college now counts its preplanning faculty 
group one of its greatest resources. 

3. Providing over-all co-ordination. As the variety of 
resources utilized is expanded and as invention begins 
to flourish, colleges and universities are likely to face the 
danger of loss of some resources because of overuse, and 
the loss of others because of the limitations of time and 
external compulsions. In order to conserve the resources, 
then, the establishment of centralized co-ordination and 
planning becomes essential. 

The administrative leadership has, of course, the ines- 
capable responsibility of seeing that such centralized 
service is available, but this does not imply that the dis- 
charge of the responsibility is best made by administra- 
tive action. Real co-ordination is essentially a job of 
getting people to work together because they increasingly 
see alike. Mechanical means of co-ordination have seemed 
to be inadequate when unaccompanied by provisions for 
taking into account the human-personality factor. The 
experience of the commission strongly underlined the con- 
viction that that co-ordinating agency was best which 
most nearly represented the actual thinking and behavior 
of the persons engaged in resource utilization, and which 
generated the greatest proprietary feeling on the part 
of the persons it represented. 

4. Evaluating continuously, modifying practice in the 
light of new evidence and new insights which are accumu- 
lated. Teacher education has been accused of flitting 
from limb to limb like a restless oriole. Continuous 
evaluation and carefully planned modifications seem to 
assure constant progress, the planning serving to make 
the modifications not mere flitting about but steps toward 
worth-while goals. 

Evaluation must be in terms of results achieved. Stu- 
dents need more ‘‘general education’’ not because it 
sounds well in theory, but because of the approved be- 
haviors of most people who have large amounts of general 
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education. Students participate in community health sur- 
veys not because it is ‘‘the thing to do,’’ but because 
the college can point to evidence that such experience 
results in behaviors which are desirable. 


This article has been successful if it has served to 
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suggest some of the unused resources that can be en. 
ployed in the education of prospective teachers, an 
to challenge those concerned with teacher educatio, 
to make wiser utilization of the resources at thei, 
command. 





eT ee eg 


THE AAUW URGES A COMMISSION TO 
STUDY THE PROBLEM OF 
MILITARY TRAINING 


THE American Association of University Women, 
through its National Board, has sent a letter to Presi- 
dent Truman urging that 


a representative commission be appointed at once by the 
President of the United States to study and to recom- 
mend promptly means of fulfilling our international com- 
mitments in the light of new scientific developments and 
of our responsibilities as a member of the United Nations 
Organization. We urge further that action with respect 
to compulsory military training be based upon the rela- 
tion of such training to our international commitments, 
as shall be made clear by the findings of that commission. 

AAUW board members know from experience with the 
nation’s initial war effort that, when the public lacks in- 
formation, tensions and conditions arise that produce divi- 
sions among people and nations. They believe an orderly 
and happy society cannot be evolved with part of the 
population living mentally in the atomic age and the rest 
living mentally in the handicraft age. 

The commission, in the judgment of the AAUW’s 
National Board, should be representative of men and 
women in Congress, in the Armed Forces, in the 
diplomatic service, and in the fields of the physical 
and social sciences and the humanities. 


LOUIS ADAMIC ON MISTAKES THAT INTER- 
CULTURAL EDUCATION SHOULD 
CORRECT 

Louis ADAMIC, well known as the author of “The 
Native’s Return” and of many books and articles on 
the problem of dealing with our foreign-born minori- 
ties, in addressing a luncheon of the Children’s Book 
Council, New York City, November 12, expressed his 
belief that the teaching of history in the lower schools 
does not as yet give due credit to the ways in which 
immigrants of non-Anglo-Saxon origin have contrib- 
uted to our national development and to our national 
ideals and traditions. He said in part: 

The pledge of allegiance is recited every morning in 
tens of thousands of schools before lessons begin: ‘‘ One 
nation, indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.’’ 
Then what happens? Tens of thousands of teachers and 
millions of young people open their histories, and there, 
if not in black and white, then implicitly, by emphasis 
and through selection of facts, is the concept that the 


United States is a White-Protestant-Anglo-Saxon country 
with an Anglo-Saxon civilization, struggling to preserre 
itself against infiltration by other civilizations or cultures 
brought here by Negroes and hordes of foreigners, 
There are exceptions to what I am saying, but too fey 
to mention here. Most school history books fail to make 
vivid the contributions of non-Anglo-Saxon and non-white 
individuals. All that is really good and vital in the cow. 
try’s development seems to be traced to the Mayflower, 
All the worth-while seed eorn, our writers seem to imply, 
came over on that super-liner. That Poles and Germans 


and Armenians were in the Jamestown colony is so dark | 


a secret that almost no American historian is aware of jt, 
judging by his books; and, of course, scarcely anyone 
knows that Jamestown survived largely owing to thos 
Germans and Poles and Armenians who were skilled arti- 
sans and, unlike most of the silk-clad English, capable of 
putting in a good day’s work. 

Lafayette and De Kalb, von Steuben and Pulaski and 
Kosciusko are mentioned in many school histories, but 
for the most part only mentioned. Haym Salomon, the 
Philadelphia Jew, an immigrant from Poland, who helped 
to finance the American Revolution, rates a phrase in a 
few of them. 

Philip Mazzei, the Italian friend of Thomas Jefferson, 
whe had a considerable role in crystallizing Anlerican 
revolutionary ideology in the early 1770’s and is said to 
have originated the phrase, ‘‘all created equal,’’ is left 
out almost entirely. So is John Peter Zenger, the New 
York printer and newspaperman, an immigrant from Ger- 
many, who in 1737 refused to be terrorized by the English 
governor of the New York colony, went to jail for his 
views, was tried and acquitted, and thus initiated the 
tradition of freedom of the press. 

My incomplete reading of the history of that period 
leads me to say that the Irish probably were as numerous 
and important a factor in the War of Independence 4 
the Anglo-Saxon element. Some twenty years ago, the 
Irish-American historian, Michael J, O’Brien, embar 
rassed the late Henry Cabot Lodge, then a leading cham 
pion of the Anglo-Saxon concept of American history, 
by challenging him to produce any record of the Cabots 
and Lodges in the Revolution to match the 75 O’Brien 
on the Massachusetts rolls alone, or the 236 of that name 
on the rolls of all the states. The Irish and the Ger- 
mans were a large part of the backbone of the Revol" 
tion—but there is no mention of that in the textboots 
which are studied by Irish and German American young 
sters along with the youngsters of other backgrounds. 

There are tens of thousands of such facts in the Ane 
ican Story that are omitted from the school historiés~ 
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not because there is not room to put in everything, which, 
‘ course, 18 & consideration, but because they do not fit 
into the concept—seldom stated, but always implied—that 
this is an Anglo-Saxon country and that the truly stand- 
“ Americans are those who can sport Mayflower blos- 
gms on their family trees... . 

It is not my purpose, here or in my writing, to try to 
jim the glory of the Anglo-Saxon element’s contribution 
1 the history and heritage of the United States. 

My purpose is to suggest—more, to urge—that immi- 
gration from many countries—the story of immigration 
from the 16th century down to the present—ought to be 
the basis and the center of American history in the text- 
hooks, as it actually was in American history as it hap- 
pened... « The pattern of the United States is not Anglo- 
Saxon with a motley addition of darns and patches. The 
pattern of America is all of a piece; it is a blend of cul- 
tures from many lands, woven of threads from many 
corners of the world. Diversity itself is the pattern, is 
the stuff and color of the fabric. ... 


THE NATIONAL ROSTER OF SCIENTIFIC 
AND SPECIALIZED PERSONNEL 


RETURNING veterans and displaced war workers 
who are scientifically and professionally qualified and 
who are seeking employment in industry, nonprofit 
research institutions, colleges, and universities are 
offered the help and the extensive resources of the 
National Roster of Scientifie and Specialized Per- 
sonnel, according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL 
snD Society, under date of October 21, by George 
Alan Works, director of the roster. Citing the num- 
bers of returned veterans who are seeking posts, the 
numbers of displaced workers, and the fact that there 
are personnel shortages in “most of the professions,” 
Dr. Works states that “it remains for an agency such 
as the National Roster, operating on a nation-wide 
basis, to assist all other efforts on the part of pro- 
fessional societies and individuals to find employment 
tor all those who are rapidly becoming available.” 


Separation centers of the Armed Forces are co-oper- 
iting with the roster to assist professionally qualified 
veterans to find employment in civil life. Return post- 
cards and application and registration blanks are pro- 
vided, and each center will be supplied every two weeks 
with a current list of positions that are open. 

Technical and professional personnel leaving war in- 
dustries are invited to notify the National Roster that 
they are available for employment. . . . All employers who 
te not able to retain their full staffs and who wish to 
assist those of their professional employees who are leav- 
ng are asked to advise these individuals to ask the aid 
{the roster. Employers who are in need of additional 
personnel should send to the roster descriptions of the 
positions which they wish to fill, together with detailed 
requirements as to age, extent of education, and amount 
and nature of experience. Professional and technical 
‘ocleties that are engaged in organized efforts to place 
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members of their professions are privileged to ask the 
co-operation of the roster. 

The roster is prepared to undertake placement in prac- 
tically all professional fields except in elementary and 
high-school teaching and does not restrict its help to the 
fields in which it maintains its registry. 

The address is: National Roster of Scientific and 
Specialized Personnel, 1006 U Street, NW, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C.—L. R. B. 


THE CANADA-UNITED STATES COMMITTEE 
ON EDUCATION 

In the spring of 1944, as reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, October 28, 1944, the American Council on 
Education, with the co-operation of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, brought together 
representatives of various educational organizations 
of Canada and the United States in Montreal, to dis- 
cuss the possible role of education in making perma- 
nent the “good relations existing between the two 
countries.” Thus was launched the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education. 

At the first meeting of this committee of twelve, 
September 18-20, 1944, a poliey was formulated 
under the caption, “Education for Mutual Under- 
standing and Friendship between Canada and the 
United States.” In brief, this policy recognizes that 
all nations are interdependent and that “global co- 
operation .. . must have its roots in the minds and 
hearts of all the peoples.” Pursuant to this end, 
Canada and the United States, being geographically 
united as well as by similar ideologies, have a unique 
opportunity to demonstrate before the eyes of all the 
world an example of continental friendship. Our 
common language and ways of living, our belief in 
the “four freedoms,” our systems of education open 
to all, our wide-scale exchange of population, in short, 
our democratic insistence upon the rights and dignity 
of individual men and women make us sharers in the 
same type of civilization and culture. Differences in 
the past, political and economic, however irritating 
temporarily, have been finally adjusted with a mini- 
mum of resentment; and the present differences in 
the domestic problems of the two countries, such as 
the status of the French-Catholie minority in Canada 
and that of the Negro minority in the United States, 
in no way hinder the growth of the wholehearted 
friendship and intelligent understanding envisioned 
by the committee. 

In maintaining the present “happy relations,” it is 
the proper function of education, as the committee 
sees it, to insure that, in each country’s school system, 
the “rising generation” of citizens be given “adequate 
understanding of Canadian-American relations”—a 
function heretofore sadly neglected in both countries, 
especially in the United States. A better program 
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directed toward broadening the horizons of the youth 
of all countries is necessary if the new world of 
The Canadian- 
American movement is, therefore, but a manifestation 
of “this increased sensitivity to international affairs 


democracy is ever to be realized. 


on the part of all agencies of education.” 

Some of the “legitimate areas of study for friendly 
but independent neighbors,” are, according to the com- 
mittee’s brochure recently received by SCHOOL AND 
SOcIgErY : 

The geography and resources of the land, the compo- 
sition and distribution of the population, modes of living, 
industries, agriculture, school systems and religious foun- 
dations, agencies of communication, transportation facili- 
ties, trade, cultural traditions, and social strengths and 
tensions. 


A background for closer relations between the 
United States and Canada has already been estab- 
lished by the Ogdensburg Agreement (1940) on joint 
defense and by other co-operative agencies such as 
the Joint War Production Committee. Now the Can- 
ada-United States Committee on Education, which is 
a nongovernmental joint committee of educators, has 
the opportunity of supplementing what has been done 
by school and college programs designed to assist “the 
citizens of two stalwart democracies” to work and 
grow together toward that “divine event to which the 
whole creation moves.” 


EDUCATORS IN THE “HALL OF FAME” 

THE selection of names to be inscribed in the Hall 
of Fame is intrusted to a College of Electors of which 
James Rowland Angell, president emeritus, Yale Uni- 
versity, is the present director. Since the institution 
of the Hall of Fame by New York University in 1900, 
elections have been made every five years, and, with 
the four chosen in October, 1945, the total number is 
now seventy-seven. 

From the point of view of education, the list of the 
present year is notable in that it includes the name of 
the sixth person to be chosen primarily because of 
distinguished achievements in this field. In the peri- 
style on University Heights, overlooking the Harlem 
River, the bust of Booker T. Washington will have a 
niche alongside those occupied by the busts of Horace 
Mann, Mary Lyon, Mark Hopkins, Emma Willard, 
and Alice Freeman Palmer, the educators already 
numbered in this group of “immortals.” 

The present writer confesses that he was surprised 
when he found that the educator elected this year was 
the sixth to be admitted. He would have said offhand 
that Washington was the third to be honored in this 
way. Out of curiosity he made a rather hasty and 
perhaps not wholly accurate classification of the oceu- 
pational groups now represented. The distribution is 


as follows: 
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Jurists 

Historians .. 
Artion ............. 
Actors .............. : 
Dentists, physicians 
Philanthropists 
Explorers .. 

Social reformers 


Statesmen 

Poets, essayists, novelists, 
pamphleteers 

Naturalists, scientists .. 7 

Educators 

Army and Navy 

Inventors 

Clergymen 


m 22 © 8S Co CO 


"1 


On the whole, and in comparison with other pro. 
fessional groups, education has not fared at all badjy 


at the hands of the Hall of Fame’s College of Electors, § 


And there is another fact revealed by the above dis. 
tribution; namely, that the electors seem not to have 
been at all sensitive to the claim, reported in Scxoo, 
AND Society, November 10, that businessmen bhaye 
been primarily responsible for “building our coup. 
try.” It is true that two financiers appear on the 
list—Peter Cooper and George Peabody—but pri. 
marily as philanthropists rather than as capitalists, 
At least three of the five inventors—Fulton, Whitney, 
and Howe—engaged in business to help market their 
inventions, but they are remembered as inventors, not 
as leaders of industry. We should incline to the be- 
lief, indeed, that future elections, in simple justice, 
should include some of the outstanding figures in bus- 
iness and industry who, if they have not done every- 
thing that makes our country great and strong, have 
nonetheless done a great deal. Education itself, for 
example, has been heavily indebted to Andrew Cur- 
negie and John D. Rockefeller. There can be little 
doubt, too, that on other grounds more specifically 
related to industrial progress, a niche will some day 
be oceupied by a bust of Henry Ford, although one 
hopes that he will not be “eligible for election” for 
many years to come.—W. C. B. 


THE REPORT OF THE SECOND “MIAMI 
WORKSHOP” NOW AVAILABLE 


THE colleges of education of the five Ohio state 
universities have published a report of the second 
Miami Workshop, which was held at Miami Univer 
sity (Oxford), July 8-20, 1945. The report is 
titled “Working Together for Ohio Schools.” 

The report of the 1944 workshop, “A Program 10! 
Public School Education in Ohio,” has been the basis 
of much discussion and action during the past year 


, 
the 


In preparing for last summer’s workshop, “all t 
persons who desired to attend were asked to indieate 
the problems that they thought should be considered. 
From the responses, seven main problems were form 
lated. During the meetings, “each problem was intr0- 
duced by an analyst, previously selected, who broke 
the problem down into its various phases and raise 
the questions that needed to be considered.” Them 
the members met in small groups “of about a doze 
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persons each,” and each group discussed the problem 
for two hours. At the end of this period, the secre- 
i of the groups came together as a committee to 
Sls the results of the group discussions into a 
al report. The report of this committee was then 
mimeographed and distributed to all members of the 
yorkshop, who later considered it in general session. 
With the revisions and amendments adopted at these 
the reports on the seven problems form the 


ns 
sesslOls, 


pasis of the final printed report, the chapters of which 
have the following captions; “Relationships among 


School People and the Public”; “Purposes the Schools 
Need to Serve”; “The Help Students Need”; “Some 


Notes ad News 
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Edueational Experiences Students Need to Have in 
Today’s World”; “Experiences Students Need in 
Occupational Education”; “Judging the Demands 
Made on the School Program”; “The Teacher as the 
Key to the School’s Effectiveness”; “Judging the Re- 
sults of the School’s Work”; “Some Special Prob- 
lems Considered in the Workshop”; and “What 
Next?” 

The publication has just come from the press, and 
copies may be ordered from John L. Blair, chairman, 
Workshop Committee, Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, at 50 cents each, with special rates for orders 


in quantity. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

ArtuuR GARDINER Coons, who has been serving as 
acting president, Occidental College (Los Angeles), as 
reported in ScHooL AND Society, October 27, has 
been appointed to the presidency. Dr. Coons is at 
in Japan serving as an economic adviser on 
reparations for the United States. Remsen D. Bird, 
former president, whose leave of absence because of 
illness was reported in these columns, May 12, will 
be retired in June, 1946. 

Jim Dan Hitt, who has been discharged from a 
coloneley in the Army, has returned to his post as 
president, State Teachers College (Superior, Wis.). 
C. Williams, professor of educational adminis- 
tration, who served as acting president in the interim, 
will resume his teaching post. The appointment of 
Dr. Williams to the acting presidency was reported in 

L AND Society, June 19, 1943. 


DP.) 4 
hober 


SPENCER MaAcky has sueceeded Frederick H. Meyer 
s president, California College of Arts and Crafts 
Oakland 11). 

Joun R. Youn@ has sueceeded George Irwin Rohr- 

as president, Monticello College (Alton, IIl.). 

Dr. Rohrbough’s appointment as president, Park Col- 

ege (Parkville, Mo.), was reported in SCHOOL AND 
socleTY, April 28. 

MES Herron HAtsey, assistant to E. Everett 

tright, president, Junior College of Connecticut 

Bridgeport), assumed the acting presidency, Novem- 
ver 1, to serve during the leave of absence given to 

'. Cortright until May 1, 1946. 

CHARLES T, Nerr has been named acting president, 
West Virginia University, to serve until a successor 
‘0 Charles E. Lawail ean be chosen. 

Joun E. Kramer, registrar, Philadelphia College 
ot Pharmaey and Science, has been appointed assist- 


ant to the president, Ivor Griffith. Mr. Kramer will 


continue to serve as registrar. 


THORNTON W. MerRIAM, a former professor and 
director of religious work, Northwestern University, 
who has been serving for the past two years as di- 
rector of training for the USO under the Army and 
Navy departments of the YMCA, has been appointed 
dean, Springfield (Mass.) College, to sueceed A. Z. 
Mann, who resigned in 1943 to accept a post at Ham- 
line University (St. Paul, Minn.). Seth Arsenian, 
professor of psychology, who has been serving as 
acting dean, will continue so to serve until January 
1, when Dr. Merriam assumes office. 


OuIver S. RuNDELL, professor of law, University of 
Wisconsin, has succeeded Lloyd K. Garrison, resigned, 


as dean, School of Law. 
b 


Justice WILLIAM B. CARSWELL has been appointed 
acting dean, Brooklyn (N. Y.) Law School, to sueceed 
the late William Payson Richardson, founder, whose 
death was reported in ScHoon AND Society, Septem- 
ber 8. Jerome Prince, professor of law and former 
assistant to Dean Richardson, has been named vice- 
dean. 


FRANCES BiGeLow has been appointed dean of 
women, Eastern New Mexico College (Portales). 


DANIEL F.. CooGANn, JR., associate professor of Ger- 
man, Ripon (Wis.) College, has been named dean of 
men to relieve the dean of the college, Edward J. 
Tenney, of certain of his duties. 


Perry STARBUCK, former assistant professor of ac- 
counting, the University of Chicago, has been ap- 
pointed dean, International Business Machines School 
(Endicott, N. Y.); Edward C. Schroedel, manager of 
IBM’s logistics department in New York City; and 
David C. Moore, manager of the International Time 
Recording Division, also in New York City. 
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Ear J. McGratuH, whose appointment as dean, 
College of Liberal Arts, the State University of Iowa, 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, May 26, has 
been appointed director of the summer session to suc- 
ceed Paul C. Packer, who will devote all his time to 
the deanship of the College of Education. 


Rasps Mitton Aron, a chaplain in the Army Air 
Forces, has been appointed director of the newly es- 
tablished Hillel Foundation, Wayne University (De- 
troit). Relations among members of the various re- 
ligious faiths at the university “are exceptionally har- 
monious,” and it is the purpose of the foundation “to 
encourage the continuation of these relations and to 
build for ever-closer understanding between the Jew- 
ish groups and others on the campus.” 


Harvey A. NEVILLE, head of the department of 
chemistry and chemical engineering, Lehigh Univer- 
sity (Bethlehem, Pa.), has been appointed director of 
the newly reorganized Lehigh Institute of Research, 
which will continue to conduct co-operative programs 
of research sponsored by the government, industrial 
organizations, or technical associations. 


FRANK H. SpeppinG, professor of physical chem- 
istry and director in charge of atomic research, Iowa 
State College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, has 
been appointed director of the recently established 
Institute of Atomic Research. The work of the in- 
stitute will be closely correlated with the general re- 
search of the division of science under the direction 
of Harold V. Gaskill, dean. 


MiLtprRED H. ANDERSON was recently appointed 
teacher of English and publications adviser, Mil- 
waukee-Downer Seminary. 

EvizAbBETH W. Houston, former teacher of cloth- 
ing and textiles, East Carolina Teachers College 
(Greenville, N. C.), has been appointed to a similar 
post at Ogontz (Pa.) Junior College. 


ISABELLA E. SHINN has been named teacher of 
social studies, Matthew Whaley School (Williams- 
burg, Va.). 


HELEN S. Parrort was recently appointed teacher 
of social studies and English, Leonard School for 
Girls (New York City). 

AGNES McCLELLAND has been appointed instructor 
in textiles and clothing, University of California 
(Berkeley). 

MARGARET Mary KELLEY was recently appointed 
instructor in clothing, Iowa State Teachers College 
(Cedar Falls). 

LotTHAR KAHN has been appointed instructor in 
Latin and German, University School, the Ohio State 
University. 
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FRANCES SCOPELLETI has been appointed instry¢ty, 
in home economics, Saint Elizabeth’s College ((y. 
vent Station, N. J.). 


Mc! 
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Mary R. Parsons was recently named dietitian anj 
aS edi 


instructor in foods, Dakota Wesleyan University 
(Mitchell, S. D.). 


erved 


ocat 
RutH SETTERBERG has been appointed instructo; jeter 
in English, Sargent College (Boston). Ma 


my 
pucye 


Raymona E. Hutt, formerly of the staff of Fing 
Junior College (New York City), has been appointaj 
instructor in English, New York State Agricultury| 
and Technical Institute (Canton). 
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Grace ANN Aspray has been appointed instructor 
in home economics, Marymount College (Tarrytown, 
m. ea 


Francis E. Pratt has been appointed instructor 


AND S 
in physics, State Teachers College (Stevens Point, bree | 
Wis.), to serve during the leave of absence granted ion, § 


to Raymond M. Rightsell to teach in the Army Uni- 
versity Center (Biarritz). 
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SetMa GLADYs INGERSOLL has been appointed in- 
structor in French, Bennett College (Greensboro, 


N. C.). 


ord | 


Joun A. PascHauy has been appointed instructor 
in Latin and Spanish, Cincinnati (Ohio) Country 





Day School. § 277 
Ivan M. Farmer, who has had two years’ experi- THC 
ence in industrial accounting, has been appointed in- ed 1 
. . . 7 5 chal 

struector in accounting, University of Kansas, to give Hectec 
wd U 


a new course in accounting that was added to a spe- 
cial 12-week term in the curriculum of the School of hy 


Business, November 1. \etobs 
? : Juni 

JOSEPHINE E. Rarppet has been appointed |i- * 

brarian, Albright College (Reading, Pa.). a : 
Herman G. Canapy, professor of psychology, West Bien, 

Virginia State College (Institute), has been chosen as lent: 


the special representative of the department of psy- 
chology, American Teachers Association, on the Cour- 
cil of Representatives, American Psychological Asso 
ciation. Some months ago, Dr. Canady was a dele- 
gate to the Intersociety Constitutional Convention of 
Psychologists “called for the purpose of creating 4 
single national-service organization to further and di- 
rect the development of American psychology. The nes 
action of this convention resulted in the now recol- - 








stituted American Psychological Association.” he ed 
° ° . 4 yay 

SrepHen A. FREEMAN, vice-president, Middlebury pb 

urTi¢ 





(Vt.) College, has been granted a leave of absence 
to direct all modern-language instruction in the Army 
University centers in England and France. 
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McKee Fisk, formerly professor of business edu- 
tion and head of the department, Woman’s College 
¢ the University of North Carolina (Greensboro), 
has joined the staff of MeGraw-Hill Book Company 
hs editor in business education. Recently Mr. Fisk 
erved as chief of the business-training subdivision, 
‘cational Rehabilitation and Education Service, 
‘oterans Administration. 


Mayor Dennis R. WiLu1AMs, Field Service Officer, 
4rmy Pictorial Service Signal Corps, has rejoined 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., as educational- 
eld supervisor. 

Ropert Lee SAWYIER is president of the Church 
Progress Institute, Inc., a nonsectarian enterprise, 
corporated not for profit but for the purpose of 
trengthening the work of the organized Christian 
hureh, according to an announcement sent to SCHOOL 
uxp Society, October 31. Its program will embrace 
hree general fields of service: research, experimenta- 
ion, and related creative activities; educational and 
ounseling work in chureh administration and per- 
mmnel; and administrative and promotional services 
n church finance and membership. The directors are: 
Ford L. Bailor, Fred F. Ecker, the Reverend Royal 
E. Lesher, the Reverend Otto Mayer, W. S. Miller, 
_R. Ozanne, William L. Rest, Dr. Sawyier, and 
.@. Sehell. Dr. Mayer was elected director of 
esearch and education. The address of the institute 
s277 Winthrop Avenue, Elmhurst (Ill.). 


Txomas P. Cooper, dean, College of Agricultural 

uid Home Economies, University of Kentucky, was 
ected president, Association of Land Grant Colleges 
ud Universities, at a recent meeting in Chicago. 


AN announcement sent to SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
tober 26, by Alan §. Wilson, director, Hillyer 
ior College, lists the new officers of the Connecti- 
ut Conference of Junior Colleges as follows: Dr. 
ison, president; Father Raymond LaFontaine, 
lean, St. Thomas Seminary (Bloomfield), vice-presi- 
lmt; Olga Larson, dean, Larson Junior College (New 
Haven), seeretary-treasurer; and members of the 
‘ecutive Committee, Lawrence Bethel, director, New 
wen YMCA Junior College, and Harry Becker, 
lirector of guidance, Junior College of Connecticut 
Bridgeport a 


Pepro T. Orata, whose appointment as technical 
Ksistant in charge of research, National Council of 
dueation for the Philippines, was reported in 
*k00L AND Society, March 1, 1941, has written to 
te editor to say that, “after narrowly escaping the 
‘) bayonet,” he has been appointed director of the 
umeulum and research division, Department of In- 
tuction and Information, Manila. In speaking of 
Stew post, Dr. Orata says: “Our job is to revise 
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the curriculum to make it more responsive to post- 
war needs. For this work we need all the help and 
inspiration from our coworkers in the States. ... My 
library has been completely destroyed.” Dr. Orata is 
the author of “The Theory of Identical Elements,” 
published in 1928. 


LIEUTENANT COMMANDER FRANCIS W. NOEL, former 
director of visual education in the public schools of 
Santa Barbara (Calif.), who has served since 1942 
as visual-aids consultant with the Bureau of Aero- 
nautics and who was the audio-visual consultant rep- 
resenting the Department of State at the Conference 
of Allied Ministers of Education in London in 1944, 
has been appointed chief of the newly created division 
of audio-visual education, state department of edu- 
cation, California. 


EsTHER Lipton has been appointed state director 
of education of the physically handicapped, Maine. 


DorotHy HOLVERSON was recently named educa- 
tion supervisor, department of education, Juneau 
(Alaska). 


Lucitte L. KENNEDY has succeeded Laurence C. 
Moffitt as superintendent of schools, Lane County 
(Ore.), to serve until the expiration of his term, 
January 1, 1949. 


J. R. CouaiLu, who resigned last spring after 25 
years in the superintendency of schools, Chariton 
(Iowa), was elected superintendent of schools, Dick- 
inson County (Iowa), October 10. 


J. C. GopBEy, superintendent of schools, Fillmore 
(Mo.), has sueceeded Otis C. Thornburn, resigned, in 
the superintendency of Andrew County (Mo.). 


FENDALL R. Euuis is the new superintendent of 
schools, Wythe County (Va.). 


Tuomas W. CHAPMAN, for 12 years assistant super- 
intendent of the elementary and high schools of the 
Lodi district, California, was appointed director of 
the elementary curriculum for Fresno County (Calif.) 
early in the fall. 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN WALTON, formerly high- 
school counselor, University of Virginia, has been 
elected superintendent of schools, Hanover County 
(Va.). 

ACCORDING to a report sent to SCHOOL AND SoOcIETY 
under date of October 23, Frederick J. Gillis was 
“unanimously re-elected assistant superintendent of 
the Boston public schools,” April 10, for a period of 
six years, beginning September 1, 1945. 


Rosert A. MILLIKAN, administrative head, Cali- 
fornia institute of Technology, retired, August 20, 
but is continuing on the Board of Trustees as its vice- 
president. He will assist the president of the board, 
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James R. Page, in public relations and institutional 
development. 


R. M. OGpEN, whose retirement as dean, College of 
Arts and Sciences, Cornell University, was reported 
in ScHooL AND Society, April 28, has sent to the 
editor an announcement of the following retirements 
from the staff of the university: Cornelius Betten, 
dean of the faculty, who became professor emeritus of 
entomology; Mortier F. Burrus, extension professor 
of plant pathology; Cora E. Binzel, professor of 
rural education; Leslie N. Broughton, professor of 
English; Arthur W. Browne, professor of inorganic 
dentistry; Ralph W. Curtis, professor of ornamental 
horticulture; Asa C. King, professor of farm prac- 
tice; James F. Mason, professor of Romance lan- 
guages and literatures; Paul R. Pope, professor of 
German; Harry P. Weld, professor of psychology; 
and Guy B. Muchmore, assistant professor of speech. 


B. E. Looney, associate professor of English, North 
Texas State Teachers College (Denton), retired, Au- 
gust 23, after fifty years of service in the schools of 
the state. 


Recent Deaths 

LIEUTENANT COMMANDER CHARLES HAROLD Norby, 
assistant professor of history, Iowa State College of 
Agriculture and Mechanie Arts, who was on leave of 
absence for service at Chapel Hill (N. C.), suecumbed 
to a heart attack, October 19, according to word sent 
to ScHOOL AND Society under date of November 6. 
Dr. Norby, who was thirty-seven years old at the 
time of his death, had served as an instructor (1931- 
32), Luther College (Decorah, Iowa); (1935-36), 
State Teachers College (Bemidji, Minn.); and in- 
structor in history (1936-38) and assistant professor 
of history (since 1939), Iowa State College. 

FRANK KELLER WALTER, librarian emeritus, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, died, October 28, according to a 
report reaching SCHOOL AND Society, November 17. 
Mr. Walter, who was seventy-one years old at the 
time of his death, had served as teacher (1894-96), 
in secondary schools; assistant in German and Eng- 
lish (1899-1900), Haverford (Pa.) College; teacher 
(1900-04) in secondary schools; assistant reference 
librarian (1906-07), Brooklyn Publie Library; di- 
rector’s assistant (1907-08), New York State Li- 
brary; vice-director (1908-19), New York State Li- 
brary School; librarian (1919-20), General Motors 
Corporation (Detroit) ; and librarian (1921-43), pro- 
fessor of library methods (1922-43), and director 
(1928-43), division of library instruction, University 
of Minnesota. 

J. Burn HeEwMgE, professor of fine arts, the Penn- 
sylvania State College, died, November 12, at the age 


of forty-eight years. Professor Helme had been asso- 
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ciated with the department of architecture since 1935, 
and had served as head of the division of fine ars 


since 1935. " 
Wes 
KRISTINE MANN, well-known psychoanalyst, died, Stat 
November 12, at the age of seventy-two years, Dy. Stat 
Mann, who became a Doctor of Medicine in 1913 anq 
had specialized in psychoanalysis since 1925, seryeq 
as instructor in English (1900-01), University of _ 
Michigan; (1901-05), Vassar College; and (1905-03), 
the Brearley School (New York City). Under the 
auspices of the New York Department Store Educa. Bi 
tional Association, she carried out an investigation HO” 
(1914-16) of the physical condition of saleswome, iM ®*? 
in the city’s stores. need 
Dicran Hapsy KaBaKJIAN, professor emeritus of a 
physies, University of Pennsylvania, died, November - 
13, at the age of seventy years. Dr. Kabakjian, who meth 
was born in Armenia, came to the United States in - 
1905. He went to the University of Pennsylvania in JM jor, 
1910 as instructor in physics and became assistant HM... . 
professor (1914) and professor (1926). He was re HM. 
tired in 1944. -” 
KATHERINE CHESTER LAWRENCE, for thirty-two MMM scloo 
years a member of the staff of the Blue Ridge In- Gj mar, 
dustrial School (Bris, Va.), died, November 13, at MM you \ 
the age of seventy-five years. Miss Lawrence and her ji back 
sister, Margaret Clendennin Lawrence, had conducted ji! hav 
a private school in New York City before ihe former hugh 
went to Virginia. lene 
FRANK MICHLER CHAPMAN, curator emeritus of 
ornithology, American Museum of Natural History, ae 
died, November 15, at the age of eighty-one years. f. 
Dr. Chapman, who was well known through his wnt bachi 
ings on bird lore, had served the museum as assistant mT ch 
curator (1888-1901), department of ornithology and - 
mammals; associate curator (1901-08) ; and the firs ss 
curator of ornithology (1908-42). bt tr 
Hans FREDERIK BLICHFELDT, professor emeritus MMMM his p; 
mathematics, Stanford University, died, November 169MM ippar 
Dr. Blichfeldt, who was born in Denmark, January YEE curve 
1873, began his services at Stanford University | ) wh 
1898 as instructor in mathematics. He was appointeq inferey 


to an assistant professorship (1901), an associate Prog very 
fessorship (1906), and a professorship (1913), a posit 
that he held until his retirement (1938). He wa 
decorated by the government of Denmark “for out 
standing contributions to the field of mathematics 


Other Items 


A NATION-WIDE, one-year experiment in intergtol 
education has been launched by the American Ass 


ciation of Teachers Colleges through the Council 0 “ales, 
Cooperation in Teacher Education. The following ut in 
centers have been chosen for the experiment: MIE expens; 
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waukee State Teachers College, Wayne University 
Detroit), Marshall College (Huntington, W. Va.), 
West Virginia State College (Institute), the Ohio 
vate University, University of Pittsburgh, New York 
te College for Teachers (Albany), New Jersey 


plate 


Shorter Papers. 
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State Teachers College (Trenton), and the George 
Peabody College for Teachers (Nashville). These 
institutions, while not losing their local significance, 
will act as centers for the stimulation of teachers in 
widely separated areas. 





— 


A PLEA FOR UNDERSTANDING 

BerorE the very recent date when the intensive 
eurses and those of the ASTP demonstrated to a 
skeptical educationist world that American students 
need no longer say, “I studied the language for 
two years and can’t speak a word,” a great deal of 
unheralded but effective language teaching was being 
done in numerous places. Students trained by these 
methods were entering college classes in the junior 
year from only two years of high-school training and 
qrrying the work with success and distinction. I 
an sure that many teachers who were giving this 
traning ean mateh the letter from a boy who, find- 
ing himself in Germany after four years out of high 
viool and with only two years of high-school Ger- 
wan, wrote: “It surprised me very much and I think 
you will be pleased to know that my German came 
back to me as though I had just finished the course. 
i have talked with quite a few people and no one has 
It is well to remember too that the 
teaching in the intensive courses and those of the 
ASTP was done by the regular language teachers on 
wllege and university faculties and not by Army 
personnel imported for the purpose. 

Much of the eriticism leveled at foreign-language 
teaching has eome from persons who have not said, 
‘I studied chemistry in school but I can’t do an 
periment,” “I studied geometry but I couldn’t 
ve a theorem,” or “I studied American history 
hut I've no idea about the laws which the Congress 
lus passed for the regulation of monopolies.” It 
ipparently did not oeceur to these critics that the 
turve of forgetting is operative in all subject fields 
which continuing attention is not given. The 
inference is that sueh criticisms have arisen from the 


very 





” 
laughed yet. 


y natural personal reaction of their authors to 
“euntortunately large number of teachers who were 
“prepared to teach a foreign language from the 
approach and whose methods inspired 
‘ather interest nor results which gave them any 
‘ling of joy in achievement. In passing it is well 
' teuember that the successful teacher of a foreign 
“stage not only must secure a thorough training 
U his language in sehool and college in the United 
“lates, as must every teacher in his own subject field, 
‘tn addition he must supplement this by the very 
"pensive practice of living among the people whose 


language he wishes to teach until he has achieved a 
facility of aural comprehension and fluency of speech 
that will enable him to help his students to develop 
these skills to a degree commensurate with their level 
of advancement in school. Constantly the movement 
is growing to provide such living arrangements within 
the United States in schools like those at Middlebury 
and others on their model and to make study abroad 
more possible through a system of teacher exchange. 
Thanks to the impact of the intensive and Army 
courses, the whole language world is awake to the 
need of improving language instruction and is really 
trying to do something about it. 

There seem, nevertheless, to be two philosophies 
among teachers of modern languages. One group 
believes that students should be taught to say or write 
in strictly correct grammatical form that which they 
are thinking in English. The other believes that, 
from the first day of their contact with the foreign 
language, students should think and express them- 
selves in that language within the limits of their 
experience and so through constant use build up 
gradually a sense of the structure of the language 
from observation of its functions in meaningful con- 
tent. A teacher of the first group frequently gives 
the English and ealls for its translation into the for- 
eign language; one in the second group uses the 
language constantly with students as the means of 
communicating ideas. The former lays emphasis upon 
precision in the manner of expression; the latter 
encourages spontaneity and vitality in expression. 
The first procedure constitutes a task superimposed 
by authority; the second, based upon a strong inter- 
est motive, is a co-operative endeavor, rich in student 
satisfactions because students have a sense of doing 
something which has meaning for them as persons. 
Teachers in the first group would find far greater 
satisfactions for themselves if they could be led to 
realize that teaching according to the other philosophy 
makes so many more students successful in language 
study than does the exacting academic approach. 

With the more modern methods it need no longer 
be said that only those students with a high IQ should 
study a foreign language. It is, of course, true that 
only those with a normal or high IQ may reasonably 
hope to achieve professional mastery in that field; 
but language is a natural attribute of man and the 
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majority of immigrants who come to our shores de- 
velop a sufficient mastery of the English language to 
enable them to take care of their daily needs. Some 
of them become professors in our universities. 

Let us take, for example, one city high school with 
which the author is familiar and which is typical of 
many such schools. At least half of the student 
body is drawn from a “proletarian” section of the 
city, whose boys and girls have little promise of 
higher education without scholarship aid. The other 
half is composed, in the main, of the sons and daugh- 
ters of very moderate-salaried government clerks. 
Small enrollments in foreign languages, for which 
there is no graduation requirement, preclude the pos- 
sibility of any but heterogeneous grouping, so that 
classes are made up of students differing as to chrono- 
logical age, intelligence quotient, and previous lan- 
guage experience. The only basis of selection is the 
election of language by the students, and, while coun- 
selors try to steer away from language study students 
whose records show definite danger signals, classes do 
include many with an IQ in the nineties or lower. 
In spite of these facts a very high proportion achieve 
success in language study. It is the age-old triumph 
of “perspiration over inspiration” and a demonstra- 
tion of what can be done with an enlightened multiple 
approach to the problems of language teaching. 

In the government-sponsored program instruction 
was aimed at the objective of developing in students 
the aural and oral competence that would enable them 
to communicate adequately with foreign persons in 
immediately vital situations. The long-range pro- 
gram of the schools, however, seeks to lay a founda- 
tion which will enable some to read, speak, or write 
their mother tongue with greater ease and satisfac- 
tion, others to understand, speak, and even write the , 
foreign language itself when opportunity offers, and 
all to read directly, without the necessity of transla+ 
tion, foreign-language material that is within we 
range of their abilities and interests. To this end, 
the teacher uses a multiple approach, which from the 
start trains eye and ear, tongue and hand, so that each 
student has the opportunity to develop that skill or 
those skills of which he as an individual is capable. 
This does not mean at all that we are reverting Yo 
the old fourfold aim of the Committee of Twelve 
for every student. It does mean that provision is 
being made for each student to develop the skill o 
skills for which he as an individual has ability and \ 
desire. For some the outcomes may be only those of 
appreciation, for others just one or two skills may 
result, and for the few who will be our future linguists 
and language teachers the opportunity is given from 
the start to develop concurrently the four skills which 
will constitute their professional stock in trade. 
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A discussion of details as to method is oy} of It 
place in a periodical of general educational interest, i USC 
These are to be found in the Modern Language Joy). Hae s0¢i 
nal and other professional periodicals devoted to the Mmm tha” 
interests of each particular language. But if the MM or | 
public at large and educational administrators ap MM larg 
counselors in particular will look with understandins lM ten 
upon the current efforts of teachers to improve their socit 
methods, will support those efforts in all ways pos- Ml plac 
sible, and will lend a sympathetic ear to their plea MMMM of ¢ 
for an earlier beginning and a longer period of |ap. TI 
guage study (two points consistently stressed in the plac 
reports of findings in the government-sponsored pro. may 
grams), they may rest assured that students trained * 
under such methods will develop the skills which they a de 
are rightfully demanding as a legitimate return on 7 
their educational investment. - 
EMILIE Marcaret Waite cial 

HEAD, DEPARTMENT OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGES, alwa 

PuBLIC SCHOOLS OF THE ates. 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, teria 
Divisions 1-9 Py 
THE PLACEMENT OFFICE AND PUBLIC to gi 


RELATIONS 

WHILE it is probable that no college or university 
placement office was ever organized for the primary 
purpose of building publie good will for the college, 
yet it is potentially one of the most active factors 
existing on any campus for the development of just 
such a goal. This office is not commonly placed in 
the public-relations field in the line of authority, and 
yet its influence is direct and powerful. Foy thi 
reason, it is essential that a close understanding an 
active co-operation exist among all staff members, 

ardless of the plan of organization. 

The placement office has a direct relationship wit 
the employers in all communities in the region, a 
well as with former students now living and workin 
as citizens. If wisely and efficiently operated, th 


placement office will have a closer connection wi Iy 


off-campus interests, through direct correspondene ‘Let's 
and visits, than most other departments of the col dudes 
ieee cussio 

. “whet 


Any placement office is dealing with the finishe 
product of college training. It constitutes the sale 
office which is engaged in presenting customers wit 
the product that will interest them. If the eollege } 
failing to meet the demands of society through 1 
curriculum, the first office to feel the effects will b 
the placement office. The relationship is so direct tha 
there is practically no lag in securing the react 
from the consumer. College-trained individuals wi 
are not meeting the needs of the employer are almos 
immediately reported as failures to the placemel 
office. 
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It is understood that not all college graduates will 
nse the services of the placement office and that the 
«cial purpose of any college or university is broader 
than the mere placement of graduates in industrial 
or professional life; yet the percentage is always 
jerge enough to yield reliable results which will show 
wends and tendencies, as well as most changes in 
cial needs. Wisely used, the reports from the 
placement office could be of value in the consideration 
of curricular changes. 

There is usually a close relationship between the 
placement officials and the recent graduate, which 
may continue for several years. The graduate who 
ee been happily located at a small cost to him feels 
a debt of gratitude to the college as represented in 
the services of these officials, and is likely to write 
more frequently to them than to other college faculty 
members. It is true that the correspondence may not 
always be pleasant, for there are disappointed gradu- 
ates. However, any correspondence is a clue to bet- 
tering the public-relations program of the institution. 

Publicity concerning successful placements is apt 
to give prestige to the college and lead not only to 
nore placements of the same type, but also to a grow- 
ing knowledge by prospective students that the 
prestige of graduation from that particular college 
lads to the right kind of employment. For this 
reason, the public-relations department should always 
york in close co-operation with the placement office 
in seeing that such stories reach the public press. 
This is a common practice and is one of the few 
aisting examples of adequate co-operation and under- 
standing. 
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It would not be out of place for a public-relations 
department to consider the development of informal 
plans for the entertaining of visiting employers, who 
have come for the purpose of interviewing candidates, 
but who might also be able to take time to see the 
campus. It often happens that an employer combines 
a business trip with relaxation, and an expression 
of friendship in the nature of willingness to entertain 
him would be a welcomed gesture. Such a plan 
would be particularly worth while in the case of an 
interested employer who is making his first visit to 
the campus and who would like to see the materials 
and equipment in the line of his specialized interest. 
Even one trip to interesting campus spots would be 
well worth the time taken in the increase of under- 
standing. 

For these reasons, it seems wise to urge upon col- 
lege administrators a consideration of some plan of 
organization which would more closely link the public- 
relations program with the work of the placement 
office. A public-relations program which is broad in 
scope, which is other than a mere publicity program, 
will be definitely concerned with including placement 
of graduates as one of its activities. In some colleges 
it may not be feasible to include the placement office 
under the direct authority of the public-relations 
program, but whatever the organization it is im- 
perative that a close relationship exist, based upon 
mutual understanding and co-operation between the 
director of placement and the director of public re- 
lations. J. L. Kitts 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
ADAMS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ALAMOSA, COLO. 





THE LIBERAL-EDUCATION ISSUE 

Ix Scnoon aND Soctety, July 21, the author of 
‘Let's Re-examine the Liberal-Education Issue” con- 
dudes that those who participate in the current dis- 
cussion should commit themselves on the issue 
“whether liberal education, by relegating the question 
of how one may learn to lead the life of reason to a 
econdary position, shall cling to an educational con- 
lent which may discriminate against large groups of 
individuals, historically the poor, or whether it shall 
begin with this question and make whatever adjust- 
nents in the eontent the evidence seems to warrant.” 
Professor Thut continues : 












In a democracy, those who make the first approach and 
who sustain their choice on the assumption that only a 
part of the eitizenry ean develop a capacity for rational 
iving should defend their psychological bases against a 


popular belief to the contrary. Nor would it appear un- 
reasonable to suggest that they orient these bases to what 
is now known about human capacity and its development. 


Professor Thut also maintains that individuals differ 
“not on the basis of being ‘inferior’ or ‘superior,’ but 
rather on the basis of having divergent purposes and 
abilities.” 

In a paper published in this journal at the close 
of World War [I the writer of this comment faced 
the same issue and concluded in much the same way 
that education must be shaped in accordance with “the 
prospeetive talents and abilities of our youth.” I 
then wrote: 


While it has long been our aim to furnish education 
at public expense to all children, rich and poor alike, we 


1 ‘Prospective Changes in Educational Standards and 
Ideals.’’ December 7, 1918. Pp. 661-666. 
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have nevertheless been providing an education ill-suited 
to all. Despite the introduction of many modern studies, 
the old curriculum, devised primarily as a training of the 
mind, has remained the backbone of the system. This cur- 
riculum, though still appropriate in many cases, has no 
such general applicability in a publie school for all the 
people as it formerly had for the selected group ema- 
nating from families of the higher cultural order who 
designed that their sons and daughters should undertake 
the more refined accomplishments and callings. The adop- 
tion of the cultural curriculum for the masses has resulted 
both in destroying a good deal of the fine flavor and 
significance of this ancient mode of education, and also in 
failure to achieve an educational method suited to the 
present needs of a great democracy. As public education 
has spread, and the mass of the school population has 
increased in heterogeneity, the defects of the scheme have 
been more and more apparent. We hear bitter attacks 
upon the whole educational situation, and an ardent desire 
to make schooling of practical use in life can no longer be 
gainsaid. The impetus toward vocational education is 
well grounded, and will surely be promoted in future with 
increasing vigor. 

It has been. Of this, I think, there can be no doubt. 
Yet the “cultured vocationalist” I then anticipated has 
not become conspicuous among teachers. Instead, the 
teacher of practical subjects appears to have con- 
cerned himself more and more with details of train- 
ing, while the liberal “humanist,” as he is now called, 
is more and more concerned in maintaining his own 
vested interests. The announcements of new postwar 
curricular requirements in a considerable number of 
liberal-arts colleges all seem to emphasize “general 
education,” with little regard for “divergent purposes 
and abilities.” Our oldest university even goes so far 
as to recommend that each student in high school, 
whether or not he intends to go to college, should be 
required to take half of his total program in a “core 
curriculum” to be built around English, science and 
mathematics, and the social studies. 

Whether “general education” will succeed where 
“cultured vocationalism” failed remains to be seen. 
I am impressed, however, by the influence students 
themselves now exert in selecting courses of study 
which they regard as suitable training for a voca- 
tion in life. I also think that the use they will make 
of reasoning and the opportunity they will take to 
broaden their general knowledge of the world in which 
they live will be determined, not by the requirements 
of a “eore curriculum,” but by the engagement of 
their interests in the pursuit of subjects which they 
can relate to their prospective vocations. The ideal 
of a “cultured vocationalist” is still pertinent, I think, 
but its realization awaits the advent of a body of 
teachers who, while expert in their several subjects, 
are also generally educated and well versed in the 
uses of reason. 

In a discussion of the question, “Why Education 
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Fails to Educate,” which I published in this journal 
thirty years ago,? I wrote: 

If to be educated means to be able to think, then what 
our system of education lacks is appropriate devices for 
provoking thought. It is not a question of subject matte 
nor a question of school management. There is, to be 
sure, no ready-to-use method for making folks reason, and 
one may doubt if there ever will be. Yet, Surely, in the 
ability to provoke thought lies the true art of the teacher, 
One may be reasonably certain that no amount of ep. 
troversy as to the relative merits of this or that group 
of studies is likely to bring us appreciably nearer to g 
solution of the educational problem. 
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If, as I think, this is still the main issue in edy. 
cation, “the question how one may learn to live the 
life of reason” is, as Professor Thut says, the one to 
which teachers must continuously address themselye 
in terms of the “divergent purposes and abilities” of 
their students. 

Those who teach in colleges know, and sometimes 
admit, that only about ten per cent of the students 
in any classroom have a scholar’s interest in their 
subject. It is a pious hope that, if standards were 
maintained in laying appropriate foundations for 
study in linguistic, mathematical, and manipulative 
logic, the ten per cent of “scholars” might be raised 
to 100 per cent. No college can or will set such 
standards. The influences of alumni and family con- 
nections, geographical distribution, wealth, and phys- 
ical and personal abilities are all too strong to be 
overcome by scholarship alone. Furthermore, what 
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Woodrow Wilson once called the “side shows” on the CoRN 

campus appeal to social and aesthetic interests ,which 

are seldom cultivated by the “acts” put on in the main 

tent. To be specific, athletic, dramatic and musical HH 

performance, journalism, and even campus politics 

engage the interest of students—who are not always — 

“scholars”—in ways that ery out for educational leat- . 

ership and guidance. Among the ramifications of “er- — 

tracurricular” activities may be found the occasiom ag 

for study and reasoning of the most exact and exatt- Revis 

ing nature. ; sal | 
The opportunities of education in any communllyg@y and t) 

which addresses itself to this purpose are so great 

and so diverse that no “plan” that divides a currici-@iM{ Birway 

lum into logical divisions can ever compass them all. Sage 

The “core” to any curriculum is not so much the sub- 156, 

ject as the student, and not so much the student as 

the community of which he is a member. The only res 

essential tools for thought and reason are linguistical, Gov, 

mathematical, and graphical symbols. These camo 

be acquired by themselves, but only in the perform 

ance of social tasks which excite an interest becal 

they lead on to achievements desired by the students. i 
Liberal education stands in no danger of losing “SM PauL 


vested interest in literature, history, philosophy, s¢i- 
2 February 27, 1915. Pp. 312-315. 
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mathematies, because these are of its essence. 
It is in danger of losing the values which attach to 
se subjects, because truth, beauty, and goodness 
oly accrue in the pursuit of ends which a community 
of students finds worthy. The study of stenography 
may not be a liberal art, but neither is grammar nor 
aleebra as they are sometimes taught. Yet all three 
gre tools in the aequisition of knowledge and the im- 
provement of learning. Without a worthy content, 
the arts of expression are arid, yet the value of a 
content of study, both to the individual student and 
his community, resides in its artful expression. 

The liberal arts and their traditional subjects will 
not disappear from the curriculum of our colleges. 
They will undergo change as they have done in the 
past. Aristotle deseribed them as (1) reading and 
writing; (2) gymnastic; (3) music; to which is some- 
times added (4) drawing. During the Middle Ages 
they became the trivium of grammar, logic, and rhet- 
isis and the quadrivium of arithmetic, music, geom- 
gry, and astronomy. Nowadays they are commonly 
referred to as the humanities, science, including mathe- 
matics, and the social studies. Yet their content is 
till, as it ever has been, man’s knowledge of himself 
ad his environment. However described and divided, 
this body of knowledge constitutes the subject of a 
liberal education. Yet I venture to say that a vigor- 
ous pursuit of this knowledge will continue to depend 
upon “the divergent purposes and abilities” of stu- 
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American Red Cross First Aid Textbook. Pp. ix+ 254. 

The Blakiston Company, Philadelphia, and the Ameri- 
can Red Cross, Washington 13, D. C. 
Revised edition, with 264 illustrations, prepared by the 
American Red Cross for the instruction of First Aid classes. 
Well indexed. The complete revision of the First Aid text- 
book was prompted by the advancement of medical science 
and the tremendous experience of the war. 


3 
BirNays, Epwarp L. Public Relations. Vocational and 
Professional Monograph No. 58. Pp. 23. Bellman 
Publishing Company, Inc., 6 Park St., Boston 8. 1945. 








a 
“Employment Outlook for Automobile Mechanies.’’ U. 
8 Department of Labor, Bulletin No. 842. Pp. iii +18. 
‘ov. Printing Office, Washington 25. 1945. 10¢. 
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LazaR, MAY, AND LILLIAN J. LE Borr. Guiding the 
Growth of Reading Interests. Educational Research 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Reference, Records, and Sta- 
tistics, No.8. Pp.v+33. Board of Education of New 
York. 1945. 

cf 


MorGan, Howarp K. Industrial Training and Testing. 

Pp. x +225. Illustrated. McGraw-Hill Industrial and 
Management Series. McGraw-Hill Book Company, 330 
West 42d St., New York 18. $2.50. 
This book is not a generalization, but offers a specific plan, 
arrived at through ideas furnished by industry, govern- 
ment, and the Armed Forces, by which the workingman 
may be systematically trained, tested, and advanced in 
accordance with his aptitudes and abilities. 


STRONG, MABEL E. A Refresher in College Composition. 
Pp. vili+ 261. Illustrated. Longmans, Green. 1945. 
$2.25. 

A workbook for college freshmen and for veterans return- 
ing to college who need a review of spelling, grammar, or 
punctuation to enable them to make intelligent use of a 
rhetoric. 

o 

WinsLow, Leon J. Planning the Art Department. Pp. 

8. Illustrated. Related Arts Service, 511 Fifth Ave., 

New York 17. 1945. 

Plans and specifications for a modern art unit for schools, 

museums, libraries, hospitals, or other institutions desirous 

of procuring such facilities. 





THE TUITION PLAN 


The method by which more than 200 
schools and colleges grant the conveni- 
ence of monthly payments while they 
receive their tuition and other fees in 
full at the beginning of the term. 


The Tuition Plan increases enroll- 
ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent 
to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. 





THE TUITION PLAN, INC. 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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